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On 12 April 1861, when the first shots of the Civil War were fired on Fort Sumter, 
William Henry Peck was a young man, married, with two young boys. His brother-in- 
law, Samuel Ward Rollins, was the first of the extended family to join the Union forces, 
enlisting in August 1861 and mustering into the newly-formed Vermont 4th Regiment 
Infantry on 21 September 1861. Ward’s enlistment was followed by that of his brother 
John Rollins in March 1862 (Company E, 7th Iowa Infantry) and his 18-year-old brother, 
William Henry Harrison Rollins, in September 1862 (Company B, 15th Vermont 
Volunteers). Home life continued, though, for William Henry and Emily Augusta 
(Rollins) Peck, who welcomed their first daughter in January 1863. Complying with the 
Military Draft Registration Act of 1863, Henry registered in June 1863. He is listed in the 
records of Vermont’s Second District as white, age 28, a laborer, married, born in 
England, and a resident of Danville. Significantly, the “Remarks” column noted that he 
had asthma.! 


As the father of three young children and the sole son in his family, it’s unlikely that 
William Henry Peck would have been drafted, and his asthma might make serving in the 
military difficult, if not impossible. He was not naturalized until 1888, so unless he filed 
his intention to naturalize long before this date, he was not even liable for military duty.” 
Nevertheless, William Henry Peck enlisted in Woodstock, Vermont, on 5 January 1864. 
His enlistment paper describes him as a farmer, age 27 years 3 months, 5 feet 9 inches 
tall, and having blue eyes, brown hair, and a light complexion. This paper also states that 
he was born in Danville, Vermont, and was a resident of Wilmington, Vermont.* Why the 
enlistment? Why the discrepancies? 


It is seldom that the reasons behind an individual’s actions are recorded, and this is 
not one of those rare events. Still, the timing of Henry’s enlistment suggests a probable 
reason: money. On 17 October 1863, President Lincoln had issued a call for 300,000 
volunteers “to serve for three years or the war, not, however, exceeding three years.” 
The terms of service of many of the men already in the field were due to expire, and the 
men raised by the draft were insufficient to replace this projected loss. Following this 
proclamation, the Provost Marshal General’s Office issued a circular detailing the bounty 
payments to “all other recruits, not veterans, accepted and enlisted as herein required, one 
month’s pay in advance, and in addition to a bounty and premium amounting to $302 
shall be paid, ... ” The payment schedule that follows provided for a total payment to a 
new recruit at the general rendezvous, before leaving that rendezvous, of $75. The 
circular concluded with the statement, “Men enlisted under this order will be permitted to 
select their regiments, which, however, must be old regiments in the field.” A joint 
resolution of Congress placed a time limit on this largesse, however. “Provided, That no 
bounties, except such as are now provided by law, shall be paid to any persons enlisted 
after the fifth day of January next.”° The bounty provided by law was only $100 total, so 
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Henry Peck’s 5 January date of enlistment just qualified him for a substantial increase in 
bounty —$75 he could leave with his family immediately, the prospect of a future $225, 
and the additional bounty paid him by the town of Wilmington. 


No evidence has been found that Henry Peck and his family ever resided in 
Wilmington, Vermont. That town, however, was one of several that offered additional 
bounties to recruits in order to fulfill its quota more rapidly.’ To limit the competitive 
edge large towns that could offer large bounties to recruits might have over smaller 
towns, Vermont’s Adjutant General, P. T. Washburn, issued an order to the Selectmen of 
each town, enjoining them to “refrain from enlisting, for the purpose of filling their own 
quotas, resident citizens of any other town in the State, unless the quota of such other 
town shall have been previously filled by enlistment.” Given Henry’s comparatively late 
enlistment, it’s possible that most towns, Danville included, had fulfilled their enlistment 
quota and were no longer offering an additional bounty to recruits. If Wilmington was 
still offering additional money to recruits, stating that town as his residence might be 
unnecessary, but it would ensure this extra payment. 


The various laws of the time can provide logical explanations for William Henry 
Peck’s January 5th date of enlistment and for his stated Wilmington, Vermont, residence, 
but these laws don’t explain his Danville birthplace. It’s possible that other alien residents 
had experienced difficulty entering military service or obtaining bounty payments, so 
Henry, who had been brought to Danville before he was two years old and knew no other 
home, might have felt it expedient — and not far from the truth — to claim Danville as his 
birthplace. 


And so, the new private joined a detachment forwarded for the 4th Vermont 
Regiment, his brother-in-law Ward Rollins’s regiment, and he left Brattleboro for 
Washington, D.C. on 12 January 1864.° Perhaps Henry should have chosen a different 
regiment. The 4th Vermont was part of the famous “Vermont Brigade,” comprising the 
2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th Vermont Regiments. It had already seen combat at Antietam, 
17 September 1862, where the 4th Regiment under Col. Charles B. Stoughton had 
received special commendation; Chancellorsville, May 1863, of which Maj. Genl. John 
Sedgwick in his official report stated, "It is no disparagement to the other regiments of 
the corps to say that the steadiness and valor of the Sixth Maine, Fifth Wisconsin, 
Seventh Massachusetts, and the Vermont Brigade could not be excelled;" and Gettysburg 
in July 1863, one of the many battles for which the 4th was entitled to inscribe its name 
on the regiment’s colors.'° The brigade’s most devastating battle was yet to come. 


Henry joined the regiment’s Company C, then led by Captain Dennie W. Farr, at its 
January camp near Madison Court House, Virginia. The company soon joined the rest of 
the regiment at its winter headquarters in Brandy Station, Virginia.!' Here, it remained 
for several months, and on May 3rd, the Vermont Brigade received its orders “to march 
tomorrow morning at 4 o’clock with 50 rounds of cartridges and six days of rations.” !? 
The brigade left camp, and crossed the Rapidan River at Germanna Ford, where it 
camped for the night. After breaking camp very early the next morning, the men arrived 
at the Old Wilderness Tavern at about 7 a.m. on 5 May 1864. The 4th Vermont Regiment 
under Col. George P. Foster, was part of the Second Brigade (Col. Lewis A. Grant), 
Second Division (Brig. Gen. George W. Getty), Army of the Potomac under Maj. Gen. 
George G. Meade in the order of battle.'? 
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Getty received orders about noon to move his division to the intersection of the Brock 
Road and the Orange Plank Road, and to keep this key crossroads from falling into 
Confederate hands. The 3rd and 4th Vermont regiments formed the front line, and while 
all was relatively quiet, the brigade began quickly constructing defensive works. Between 
3:00 and 4:00 p.m., Getty received the order to advance west along the Plank Road and 
attack immediately. Colonel Grant’s description of the Wilderness terrain the brigade 
entered seems understated. “The ground was covered with brush and small timber, so 
dense that it was impossible for an officer at any point of the line to see any other point 
several yards distant.” The 3rd and 4th Vermont regiments advanced blindly through 
thickets and heavy brush, and soon after beginning this advance, the 4th Regiment was 
engaged, the 3rd encountering fire soon after, the engagement commencing “with terrible 
volleys of musketry from both sides.” Grant’s report continues: 


“As soon as the first volleys were over, our men hugged the ground as closely as 
possible, and kept up a rapid fire; the enemy did the same. The rebels had the 
advantage of position, inasmuch as their line was partially protected bya slight 
swell of ground, while ours was on nearly level ground. The attempt was made to 
dislodge them from that position, but the moment our men rose to advance the 
rapid and constant fire of musketry cut them down with such slaughter that it was 
found impracticable to do more than maintain our then present position.” 


A North Carolinian in the opposing forces provides a more effective description of 
the battle: “A butchery pure and simple it was, unrelieved by any of the arts of war in 
which the exercise of military skill and tact robs the hour of some of its horrors.”!> 
Company C’s captain, Dennie Farr, was one of the first of the 4th Vermont soldiers to 
fall, shot through the head, dying instantly.!° 


Newspapers reported. that a battle had taken place at Wilderness, but it wasn’t until 14 
May that Danville residents received any hint of the number of casualties. Imagine the 
town’s feelings when this paragraph appeared in The North Star. 


We also regret extremely to announce that in the battles of Thursday and Friday, 

the Vermont troops.suffered terribly. It is stated that of the Fourth regiment, only 
about ninety are left, besides some five or six officers, the remainder being either 
killed, wounded or prisoners. We hope this statement is exaggerated, but fear it is 
too true, as the whole Vt. Brigade was in the hottest of the fight.” 


Fifty-nine Danville men were serving, or had served, in the 4th Vermont. !8 This 
report was exaggerated, but the actual figure was devastating enough. The 4th Vermont’s 
casualties totaled 268 men killed, wounded, captured, or missing, roughly 45% of the 600 
men who crossed the Rapidan River a few days earlier.'? The brigade suffered more than 
1,000 casualties on the first day of battle alone, making this Vermont’s “Bloodiest 
Day.””° 

William Henry Peck’s first taste of battle was his last. Like his captain, he, too, 
received a bullet to the head, fortunately a glancing blow, and was evacuated to the rear 
of the regiment. 


“... I further say that in the battle of the Wilderness in Va. may 5th 1864, I was 
injured in the top of the head by a musket ball. The same day of my sd injury, I 
was carried to the rear to the temporary hospital of our Reg. & where I remained 
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two days. then sent to Bell-plain landing, where we took the steamer for 
Washington, & there sent into the Colombian Hospital, where I remained about 
one week or so. From there I was sent to Baltimore to Patterson Park hospital, & 
here I remained about two weeks. I was then sent to Brattleboro, Vt. & there 
remained in the hospital from some time in the first part of June, when I arrived 


there, till my final discharge from service, which was the 14th Jany following. 
921 


Peck’s statement of his injury and subsequent treatment is roughly corroborated by 
official records. He was admitted to the 2nd Division, 6 Army Corps Hospital, Army of 
the Potomac, sometime between May 5th and 7th with a “rifle ball wound, head, 
slightly.” He was transferred from this regimental hospital to Columbian College U.S.A. 
General Hospital, in Washington, D.C., where he was admitted 11 May 1864.7? From 
here, he was transferred to the U.S.A. General Hospital, in Patterson Park, Maryland, and 
admitted 15 May 1864.74 Finally, he was transferred to the U.S.A. General Hospital, in 
Brattleboro, Vermont, where he was admitted June 7th, with a “Simple G. S. flesh 
Wound of scalp” caused by a “conical ball” and received at “Wilderness, May 5. 64.”° 


Henry Peck was furloughed home from the hospital on 27 June 1864. He was 
readmitted three weeks later, however, suffering from asthma.”° He was discharged from 
the hospital — and from the army — on 14 January 1865. His “Certificate of Disability for 
Discharge,” dated 27 December 1864, contains this description from S. W. Bowles, A. A. 
Surgeon, U.S. Army. 


This man has suffered from asthma in.a. severe form for the past nine months 
following an attack of Bronchitis incurred while on a hard march. He is unfit to 
perform the duties of a soldier. I certify, that I have carefully examined the said 
William Henry Peck of Captain Farr[‘s] Company, and find him incapable of 
performing the duties of a soldier because of Asthma in a marked a painful 
degree & to such an extent as greatly to impair his health, strength, activity & 
constitution & greatly impede him in laboring for his subsistence. The cause or 
origin of this disability was in my opinion the casualities of the service. His 
degree of disability is three fourths. He wishes to be discharged. He is not fit for 
the V. R. Corps.’ 


Henry received an invalid pension, $4 per month, for “G.S.W. [gunshot wound] of the 
head.” This pension was paid retroactively from 15 January 1865. The rate was increased 
to $8 per month from 4 November 1885 and $16 per month from 2 February 1887.7° His 
grandson, Warren Farrington, wrote of his grandfather: 


William Henry or Grandpa Peck as I knew him was born in England. (His army 
papers list him as being born in Danville, Vt.) He enlisted in the army Jan 5 1864. 
He was wounded May Sth of that year. Although I can find no record of the 
nature of his wound, I remember quite a visable [sic] dent in his forehead, that I 
was told was caused by a musket ball chipping out a piece of his skull.” 


Again, official records support Peck family memories. A surgeon’s certificate dated 2 
February 1887 describes the scar: “Cicatrix on left parietal bone, near ant. sup. angle, 11⁄4 
inch long, 1⁄2 inch wide, depressed '4 inch, sensitive & adherent.” Henry also suffered 
partial loss of sight in his left eye and total loss of hearing in his left ear, both conditions 
attributed by the doctors to the wound he suffered in battle.*° 
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William Henry Peck died 8 December 1903 at about 10 p.m. His physician, Charles 
E. Libbey, stated that the primary cause of death was valvular heart disease, a condition 
complicated by “Asthma of many years duration.”?! He was buried on 10 December 1903 
in the Danville Green Cemetery.*” His tombstone, which also names his wife and her 
parents and siblings, is a large monument provided by his brother-in-law, James 
Rollins.’ On the Danville Green is a monument to Danville's Civil War soldiers erected 
by this same James Rollins. For those of us who descend from Henry Peck, his name is 
conspicuously absent, perhaps belying L. A. Grant’s statement, “The memory of those 
who fell will be sacredly cherished among the true and tried patriots of Vermont; and 


those who survive, well may proudly say, ‘I, too, was in the battles of the Wilderness.’”** 
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